


Tips for the Editor . . . 


URING the course of a year, 
scores of pamphlets, bulletins, cir- 
culars and letters reach the editor’s 

desk carrying the message of a movement, 
campaign, cause or organization and ask- 
ing that the pages of his paper and the in- 
fluence of his pen be thrown into the balance 
to promote their respective desires. 

Out of the mass it is customary for 
school press people to pick only those that 
have purely autruistic motives the cultiva- 
tion of which during school days will 
lead to more effective community life and 
cooperation in later life. Below are some 
of the materials that have recently moved 
across this Editor’s desk. 

“The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, of which the late President Roose- 
velt was the Founder, will celebrate its 
15-30 Jan- 
uary 1948 with its well known “March of 
Dimes” 


especially vulnerable to the dread attacks of 


Tenth Anniversary between 


program. As young people are 
polio, school people have a particular in- 
terest in calling this campaign to the at- 
tention of their readers. The preventative 
element as well as the alleviation of suffer- 
ing should be stressed. A variety of mats 
of all sizes are available for use in the 
papers. Basil O’Connor, former law part- 
ner of the late President, is President of 
the Foundation which has offices at 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Addi- 


tional materials are available upon request. 


The Savings Bonds Division of the U.S. 
Treasury has issued its Fall, 1947, Schools 
Savings Journal devoted to the development 
of a sense of thrift among young Ameri- 
cans. It affords the editor a good example 
of articles and layout designed to attract 
the attention of school publication readers. 
School Savings Certificates are available to 
classrooms enrolled in the program. A clip- 
sheet is also available for school editors. 


The 1946 “Lessons in Budgeting” has been 
rewritten and published for 1947 as “Bud- 
It is a study unit 
Further 
information may be obtained from Mr. 
Jarvis M. Morse, Director, Education Sec- 
tion, U. S. Savings Bond Division, Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 

The American Association for the United 
Nations, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y., will be happy to answer questions 


geting for Security.” 
arranged for use in Grades 6-12. 


and supply materials on matters pertaining 
to the United Nations. 

The New York Herald Tribune began 
publishing a weekly feature for young adults 
on 1 August entitled “Today’s Moderns”, 
the first department of its kind to be pub- 
lished by a New York morning newspaper. 
It is edited by Dorothy Brandon, who pio- 
neered a young people’s page on the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, assisted by an advisory 
board of young adults. 

The Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, CIER, has issued the 
second edition of its Handbook giving the 
names, address and a summary of the aims 
and accomplishments of the organizations 
with programs for International Educational 
Reconstruction. The address of the CIER 
headquarters is 744 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information has a wealth of material in 
addition to a permanent mailing list for 
free distribution of publications to teachers. 
Correspondence should be directed to Dr. 
Alav Paus-Grunt, Chief, Educational Serv- 
ices Section, Department of Public Infor- 
mation, United Nations, Lake Success, New 


York. 

The National Education Association’s 
1947 Report of the Professional Ethics Com- 
mittee outlines the codes governing indi- 
vidual and collective action in all phases of 


Revision of Rates Effective 1 October, 1947 


Because of increased costs of materials and services, the following changes in 
the cost of CSPA items and services to members of the Association will become 
effective on and after 1 July 1947: 


CSPA Membership pins—gold-filled on a silver base 
CSPA Electro (for used in printed publications) ; 60 

$2.00 
$2.50 


Critical Analysis for Newspapers and Magazines ... 


Critical Analysis for Yearbooks . 


$1.00 


The Cover 


Employing an autumnal motif in decora- 
tions, this dance committee enlivens the 
walls of the school cafeteria in preparation 
for an all-school dance, “Autumn Serenade.” 
The sponsoring club is Delvers, and the 
school is Central High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. The photo plate was used in Cen- 
tral’s yearbook, the 1947 Caldron, and photo 
was by Eugene Shaughnessey, ’48. 


activity within the educational sphere. It 
should serve as the basic handbook for all 
advisers and editors and as such should 
never be far from the editorial hand. Among 
other codes of interest to students are “The 
Athlete’s Creed”, “An Athletic Code”, “A 
Code of Sportsmanship for Fans”, and “A 
Code of Sportsmanship.” All together there 
are 26 codes listed and a convenient bib- 
liography on the subject for those who wish 
to read further. Single copies are sent free 
There is a small charge for 
additional copies. The NEA’s address is 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


on request. 
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The Profession of the News Writer and the 


HE New York Times generally is 
T thought of as a pretty old and 
staid newspaper, put out by a lot 
of old gray-beards whose main interests 
lie in the most weighty and ponderous and 
uninteresting national and _ international 
problems. But those of you who have seen 
and heard Mr. Foster Hailey, one of our 
editorial writers, and others of The Times’ 
staff, will realize that we aren’t all old and 
doddering, with one foot in the grave and 
the other on a slippery international treaty 
on the Russian shennanigans in Iran. 
We do have some elderly men on The 
Times. Our telegraph editor, Mr. Fairbanks, 
is in his eighties—and is more than a 


And 


the head of our obituary and society desk, 


match for many a younger editor. 


Mr. Evans, also in his eighties, is the second 
oldest living Yale graduate—and mighty 
proud of it. And on our foreign desk, one 
of our experts on news of the Far East 
looks like a mandarin himself, complete with 
shiny pate, mustache and goatee. 


I CAN assure you, first of all, that the 

profession of a news writer is a lot 
of fun. Back some sixteen or seventeen 
years ago, when I was casting about for a 
vocation to make my life work, I finally 
decided on journalism as being THE one 
job in which you got paid most for having 
the best time. 

You have such things as out-of-town as- 
signments, which always are new adven- 
tures; you have the thrill of being in on 
the day’s news before the general public is; 
you have the enjoyment of helping create 
or translate that news into readable form 
for the public; and you also have the thrill 
of achievement of a story well done or, as 


Octobe-, 1947 


Sports Reporter 


SAMUEL M. SHARKEY, JR. 


Foreign Desk, The New York Times 


happens more infrequently, an exclusive 
story—or in the vernacular, a “scoop.” 
There are almost as many ways of getting 
a scoop as there are reporters in the busi- 
ness. And a good many of them depend 
as much on dumb luck in stumbling onto 
a situation as they do on superior skill. 
For example, the Associated Press bureau 


down in Trenton some years ago sent a 


It was the 1946 Convention group 
that had the pleasure of listening to 
Mr. Sharkey’s lively account of the 
While there is 
still time at the beginning of the 


newspaper profession. 


school year, and before duties and re- 
sponsibilities make the staff member 
wonder why he ever let himself in for 
endless battles with deadlines, we pass 
it on to point the way to the happy 
solution of his problems. 


man down to Lakehurst, New Jersey, on 
a routine assignment to cover the arrival 
This re- 
porter had on a new pair of shoes that 
When the 
airship approached, the other reporters all 


of a dirigible from Germany. 
were, frankly, killing his feet. 


trudged three-quarters of a mile across the 
soft, sandy landing field—these were the 
days before the jeep had been invented— 
to the portable mooring mast to get the 
first interviews with the returning celebrities. 

This one Associated Press reporter, how- 
ever, felt that he never would be able to 
walk that long distance in his new shoes; 
so he remained by the corner of the hangar. 
The airship nosed down, suddenly there was 
a burst of flame, and in a manner of min- 


utes, the Hindenberg—for that was the 
name of the dirigible—had become a mass 
of wreckage. The AP reporter merely had 
to dash twenty feet into the hangar and 
dictate a flash, bulletin and first lead on 
the explosion to his telegrapher, and he had 
a whole exclusive story on the nation-wide 
wires long before the other reporters could 
plow that long three-quarters of a mile 


across that sandy field to get to their wires. 


aos to show you what can come of 


such scoops, that reporter, whose name 

was Robert Okin, was asked by the Asso- 
ciated Press what assignment he would like 
as a reward. He chose foreign service, and 
said he’d like to go to Spain. Four months 
after he arrived in Madrid, the Spanish 
Civil War broke out, and he covered that 
entire war from the Loyalist side. Later, 
he moved to Time Magazine, wrote the In- 
ternational section, and now is head of the 
Time bureau in Hawaii. So you can see 
how the dumb luck of having a tight pair 
of shoes can be parlayed into quite a career. 
In somewhat the same way, The Times 
got quite a scoop. Our correspondent in 
Hammonton, New Jersey, was the brother 
of a State Trooper, and spent much time 
around the State Police offices there. One 
evening he called in just at deadline for 
the first edition with his usual sheaf of 
When he had finished, he 
remarked very casually, as an afterthought: 
“Oh, by the way, the State Police tele- 
type just carried a little message that the 
infant son of Charles A. Lindbergh had 
been kidnaped from his bed. I don’t know 
whether you’d be interested, but I thought 


I might mention it.” 


routine stories. 


Well, there was only time to rush up a 


One 





Page One box, which was the first printed 
Quite a lucky 


news of that kidnaping. 
scoop. 


N the other hand, in that same Tren- 
ton bureau of The Associated Press, 
the man whose desk was next to Robert 
This inci- 
dent, by the way, also involved the Lind- 


Okin’s was Francis Jamieson. 


bergh case. Late one afternoon, Colonel 
Schwarzkopf, head of the State Police, 
called up the press room and said he had 
a most important announcement to make 
that he would release only in Hopewell, 
which was the village nearest the Lindbergh 
home, but about eighteen miles from Tren- 
ton. The reporters all piled into cars and 
drove madly off the winding road to Hope- 
well—eighteen miles away. 

All the reporters, that is, except Frank 
Jamieson. He had a hunch. He also knew 
the then Governor of New Jersey, A. Harry 
Moore, quite well personally. Jamieson 
walked into the Governor’s office in the 
State House. 
he’d long since left for his home in Jersey 
City. So Frank went into the Governor’s 
private office, and used his private phone, 


The Governor wasn’t there; 


telling the operator to get the Governor on 
the wire as quickly as possible. 

Fortunately for Frank, the Governor ar- 
rived in Jersey City about ten minutes later, 
and at once was on the phone. 

Frank said, “Colonel 
Schwarzkopf is about to make a very im- 
portant announcement from Hopewell—pre- 
sumably on the Lindbergh case. I have a 
hunch it may be a big break in the case. 


“Governor,” 


Now, there has been some criticism about 
whether the entire State of New Jersey was 
wholeheartedly in this case, trying to solve 
it. Don’t you think it would be a tre- 
mendously effective gesture if you, as the 
Governor of the State, were to make that 
announcement—to show the public how 
After all, it 


would carry a lot more weight, coming from 


deeply concerned you are? 


the Governor, instead of merely from the 
State Police head.” 


Well, Governor Moore was not averse to 
cashing in a little on the publicity of the 
case, so he told Frank to sit by the phone 
and that he would call back in a few min- 
utes. The Governor then called Hopewell, 
talked with Schwarzkopf, got the story, 
called Jamieson back at the State House, 
gave him all the details, Jamieson dashed 
three flights up to the Associated Press of- 


Two 


fice which was in the State House—and had 
on the nation-wide wires the exclusive story 
of the finding of the body of the Lindbergh 
baby—while all the other reporters still 
were driving madly up those winding eigh- 
teen miles to Hopewell. 


ND, finally, there is one way of get- 
ting a new car in these days of auto- 
mobile shortages, even though it may entail 
a rather unusual set of circumstances. The 
Times receives its news from our corre- 
spondents in Switzerland over transatlantic 
telephone. One afternoon our man there 
at the time, Daniel T. Brigham, called up 
and asked to speak to the head of the 
foreign desk, Mr. Theodore M. Bernstein. 
Mr. Brigham said he had an opportunity 
to obtain a highly desirable exclusive for 
us, but that it would entail his driving some 
two hundred miles over treacherous moun- 
tain roads. He could guarantee to have it 
in the office by 3 A.M., in time for the 
final edition. Mr. Bernstein told him to 
go to it. 

At 1 A.M., Brigham came through, and 
by 2:45 The Times was on the street with 
a three-cloumn cut on page one—the first 
pitcure of the bodies of Benito Mussolini 
and his mistress lying in a Milan gutter— 
the first proof to this country that Mus- 
solini was, indeed, dead. For that exclusive, 
which was one of the best photographic 
beats of the war, Mr. Brigham received a 
new car, to replace the one that took a beat- 
ing on his hectic drive, as well as other re- 
wards. 

Now all these exclusives are part and 
parcel of the profession of the news writer. 
They are not by any means the major part, 
although of course every member of the 
newspaper profession constantly strives to 
dig up such things. However, they are the 
momentary culmination of all the back- 
ground and experience that has gone to 
make the reporter what he is. 


gga is it that produces this end 
product? What are the basic tenets 


upon which a man or a woman builds in 
developing his professional ability? What 
are the ingredients that make this business 
not merely another business but actually a 
profession? For a rather homely recipe, 
here are a few of the staples: 

There must be equal parts of perhaps 
three or four things. There must be truth, 
there must be accuracy, there must be fair- 


ness, there must be objectivity. Those are 


basic; without them, you have no profes- 


sional standards. For example, if your 
articles frequently are lacking in accuracy, 
both your editors and your readers will 
come to question not only your ability 
as a reporter, but also as an honest source 
of news. No newspaper could long sur- 
vive that had to devote considerable space 
each day to printing corrections of errors 


made in earlier stories. 


Without truth, you have nothing; for 
an absence of truth is soon followed by 
reader abuse of the paper, which in turn 
leads to eventual death for the paper. 

One of the basic factors in American 
life is fairness—equal treatment for the 
underdog; that is our sports tradition that 
carries over into many other ways of life. 
Without fairness in news articles, failure 
to give opportunities for both sides to pre- 
sent their viewpoints in matters of con- 
troversy or in disputes over facts or fancies, 
leads to ever growing distortions, and is 
directly contrary to that tradition of ours. 

And behind these all is a factor that is 
particularly exemplified in The Times— 
objectivity. Try to present the news dis- 
passionately. By that I don’t mean that 
you have to write a long, dull, stolid piece 
that has every tiny scrap of fact—and 
What 


you should try to do is to stand off a few 


not much else—in it; you don’t. 


paces and take a look at your story before 
you write it. Try to consider both sides 
of it, try to consider its effect on the 
people on the one side; and then put 
yourself in the place of those on the other; 
consider all viewpoints, including that of 
the general public, as apart from one of 
the two protagonists in a story. When you 
have done so, you should have arrived at 
a pretty fair down-the-middle-of-the-road 
appraisal of a straight-away story that will 
present both the good and bad points of 
each side and will furnish enough material 
to enable the reader to make up his own 
mind. For an informed public is the basis 
of our democracy. 

As Joseph Pulitzer said: “We are a 
democracy, and there is only one way to 
get a democracy on its feet in the matter 
of its individual and national conduct, and 
that is by keeping the public informed 
about what is going on. There is not a 
crime, a swindle, a vice that does not live 


by secrecy. Get these things out in the 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Publications Staff of Oakland Work 


on Shopping News Project 


By CAROL SODERLUND 


City Editor, Castlemont “Teen-Times” Page 
Editor, Ye Castle Crier 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 


When Mrs. Christal Murphy, Adviser to Ye Castle Crier, Castlemont High 
School, Oakland, California, called our attention to the student edited section of the 
local Shopping News, we wrote to the editor for the story. One can well imagine 
the excitement which such a project would cause in one school to say nothing of the 
city-wide interest it developed when extended to all the high schools of the town. 
Miss Soderlund has told her story well. It should give other editors and other cities 
We have been told 
Oakland is 
running the Teen-Times Page once a month as an inset in its regular Shopping 
News. The management of the publication gave a dinner for each staff and, at 
the end. a luncheon where all who participated were guests and received certificates 


an idea or two that might well be applied in their localities. 
that there are 168 Shopping News organizations in the United States. 


of participation. In addition, the students who worked on the pages made acquaintances, 


OAKLAND SHOPPING NEWS. THURSDAY MARCH 1}. 1867 


—PAGE 19 


ON MONDAY—MARCH. 17 
OAKLAND SHOPPING NEWS 


(ees -Timee? 


First ofa Svortes of Feature Pages Whitten, Edited and 
Produced Excesvely By Soumatm and Ad 
Seudints of Oakland Hgh School 


Inehel of “TEEN-TIMES” will be prepared for publication 
by students of CASTLEMONT HIGH, thaws below: 


at Srahere Reflecting the Observations, Opinion and Coument 
of Modern Youth on the Things of Teday! 


in the business houses that lead to summer employment and possible later connections, 


while those who interviewed the celebrities established an entree that may be used to 


good advantage in the future. 


AKLAND SHOPPING NEWS, 
O of Oakland, California, embarked 
on something altogether new last 
spring, and it turned out so successful that 
it is being done again this fall on a larger 


Why not look into it? 


scale. This venture was an editorial feature 
page called “Teen-Times,” which was writ- 
ten, edited, and illustrated by high school 
students. 


With the blessings of the Oakland Board 


Carol Soderlund, City Editor of the first “Teen-Times” page, and Tom Lanagan, 
reporter on the first page and City Editor of the second. 


October, 1947 


“Teen-Times,” sponsored by the Oskland 
Boerd of Education will offer students of 
fournahem the opportumty to gem practical, 
professional skill in the helds of news writing. 
editing photography illustration advernsng 


The journalism class of each parncipating high 


ody 
uty of editing © page will rotate 
among the schools 


Every deta! from the writing of short filers” 


tusing and the phrasing of the headhnes for 
the “lead” news sory. will be under the juris 
diction and at the discrenon of the stall editors 


OAKLAND SHOPPING NEWS beheves 
that “Teen-Times” will ser 

outlet for the. thoughts 

our boys and gurls 

And although pubhshed primarily for the eds- 
hcation of the youngsters themselves. “Teen- 
Times” undoubtedly will carry « message for 
aduls. ls editors and the readers they rep- 
resent are. after all, the future leaders of our 


tm the preparation of “art work” for the adver- tommdaue and of our agtoa 


WATCH FOR THE FIRST ISSUE OF “TEEN-TIMES” IN 


OAKLAND SHOPPING NEWS 


MONDAY, MARCH 17 


ON THE AIR! 


Tune in and hear Marlyn King. Oakland Shopping News 

columnist. interview members of Castlemont High's jour- 

nalism class. who will describe the thrills of writing and 
editing the first issue of “Teen-Times.” 


FRIDAY 
MARCH 14 
8:15 P. M. 


KROW EDITORS OF “TEEN-TIMES” 
| 


“Shopping News” thought the com- 
ing Teen-Times Page a great event as 
the generous space given to the ad- 
vertising would indicate. 


of Education to back them up, the members 
of the Oakland Shopping News staff turned 
over Page three of four editions of their 
paper to journalism classes in four of the 
city’s high schools. 

These pages 
high school news which appealed to teen- 


“Teen-Times” contained 
agers all over the city. There were edi- 


torial columns, features on sports and 
fashions, photographs, cartoons, and ads, 
all done from a teen slant and with teen 
appeal. 

The initial effort on this project was 


made by Castlemont High School. Our 
page made its debut March 17, and was 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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ARE ADVISERS BEING PAID? 


In the spring we received an inquiry from a high school principal 
as to what was the current practice for compensating teachers for 
work on the school publications. “In some schools,” said the letter, 
“it is considered a part of the teaching schedule and the teacher 
in charge is relieved from some formal class work for that purpose. 
In other schools it is considered an extra-curricular activity and the 
teacher in charge is reimbursed by a supplementary contract. That 
is the practice which is in effect in our high school.” 

As usual, when we receive requests for information of such a 
nature and we do not have the answer at hand, we appeal to the 
membership. As this is of pertinent interest to all advisers, we 
addressed a questionnaire to the members of the Advisers Associa- 
tion early in June covering all phases of the topic. 

Replies have come in steadily ever since. Far more than a cross- 
section of the advisers have replied. It is a topic of prime im- 
portance and one which has not been covered in any of the current 
investigations pertaining to teacher loads. 

When the replies begin to slacken, we shall start compiling 
They 
will be printed in full either in The Review or in a special bulletin 
to be issued by the CSPA. 

Whatever the findings, they will be made available to the 
It is hoped 
they may have some effect upon those to whom we must look 


the results with the officers of the Advisers Association. 


members and to the school administrators as well. 


for a lightening of the load, for it is evident in a casual perusal 
of the returns that few of the arrangements reported could be 
considered as even approaching a satisfactory situation. 


Four 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 
DISCONTINUED? 
PUBLICATION RESUMED? 


Keeping records, as anyone knows, involves systematic pro- 
Those in the CSPA Office are 


no exception. Practically all the time of one person is devoted to 


cedure and continuous attention. 


this task. Constant checking and re-checking are required to keep 
the files in the semblance of up-to-date order. 

During the early days of the war, a number of schools notified 
us that their publications had been discontinued for the duration. 
We pulled the cards and stencils. The courtesy was much ap- 
preciated. 

Last June we took these cards, 133 of them, to be exact, and 
prepared return postal cards asking whether or not the publications 
were being issued. A number responded. Some had resumed 
publication. Others were still dormant. 

Similarly, when certain papers did not renew their memberships 
for the 1947-48 school year, we wrote suggesting that perhaps 
an error had occurred. From this we received some letters calling 
attention to deficiencies in our office procedure, that they had 
renewed. 

A check of the records indicated that one school changed the 
name of its publication. Naturally, when the old name failed to 
When the 


new one came in, we rejoiced for here was a paper we had never 


appear, we felt we had not lived up to expectations. 
seen before. In another case, we found we had carried one school 
for years under two headings, the township and the village. When 
we sent our letter of inquiry we found again we were remiss in our 
procedures. The mere fact that we had not been notified of the 
changes was the basic reason for our apparent deficiencies. After 
all, we know only what we see before us. We want every publication 
to be on our mailing lists but we must depend on the schools 
themselves for the proper addresses and information about their 
publications. Duplicate stencils, duplicate mailing, the same 
publication under a different name or address; all of these things 
are bound to cause confusion. 

The Association requests all schools to notify the Office if old 
names, discontinued publications, incorrect addresses, and the lack 
of proper zoning numbers—the latter is a most important matter 
in these busy days—are appearing on the communications being 
received by them. Changes will be gladly and readily made if 
they are called to our attention. We depend upon you for the 
proper directions. 


es ££ 


The National Tuberculosis Association is preparing for its 41st 
Annual Christmas Seal Sale and the CSPA will again cooperate 
with this organization in sponsoring a news writing contest similar 
to those with which the membership has become familiar over the 
past several years. Full information should be secured from the 
chapter of the NTA located in the neighborhood of the school. 
Meanwhile, full information on the history and development of the 
NTA and, in particular, the Christmas Seal story, may be obtained 
by writing the headquarters at 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
Mats of the 1947 Christmas Seal will be mailed on request after 
specifying the type and size that can be conveniently used. 
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Yearbook Conference Scheduled for 
17-18 October at Columbia 


HE Seventh Annual Short Course 
in Yearbook Production, better 
known as the Yearbook Conference, of 
which this is the 13th annual session, will 
be held at Columbia University on Friday 
and Saturday, 17-18 October 1947. 
Announcements and Entry Forms were 
sent to all Yearbooks on the mailing list 
shortly after the middle of September and 
advance registrations have already been 
received for the gathering. The first reser- 
vation came from Louisiana so it is evident 
the autumn conference has been placed 
high on the agenda of Yearbook Advisers 
as they outline their annual schedule of 


events. 


Because of the crowded condition of the 
University’s classrooms and other facilities, 
the delegates will take advantage of the 
hospitality of Teachers College for the Fri- 
day sessions and of Barnard College, the 
University’s 


undergraduate College for 


Women, on Saturday. The Registration 
and Information Desk, normally located 
in the Lobby of McMillin Theatre opposite 
the 116th Street Subway Station, will be 
found in the Lobby of the Horace Mann 
Building at 120th and Broadway. Dele- 
gates arriving at the University by Subway 
will simply walk north to 120th Street where 
they will find the Horace Mann Building 
and the Auditorium where the opening ses- 


sion will be held. 


O 


to the Gymnasium in Barnard Hall, is at 
117th and Broadway.. The University and 
Teachers College buildings are on the east 
side of Broadway. 


N Saturday, the sessions will be held 


in Barnard College. The entrance 


Those of Barnard are 
opposite the University on the west side 
of Broadway. 


As in the past, the objects of the Con- 
Members of 
the staffs of three of the leading yearbook 
production houses in the East will follow a 
carefully organized and closely coordinated 
program around the Conference slogan, 
“Better Yearbooks and How”. While 
there may appear to be a note of levity 
in the brief phrase, one need add only, 
“, .. They May Be Produced” to realize 
the full meaning. 


ference are strictly business. 
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oe Conference will open on Friday 
afternoon in the Horace Mann Audi- 
torium with speakers on the topic, “Better 
Organization for Yearbook Staffs.” It is 
assumed that many staffs are still in the 
early stages of their final organization and 
that some suggestions for streamlining the 
membership and the work may be ap- 
preciated by both the Advisers and the key 
figures in the school’s Yearbook set-up. 

This will be followed by sectional meet- 
ing on “Better Preparation of Material”, 
“Better Pictures in Yearbooks”, and “Better 
Planning of Yearbooks”. 


On Saturday morning at Barnard College 
there will be a Clinic for Yearbooks. Dele- 
gates attending this gathering are requested 
to bring copies of their books with them. 
It is the intention of the persons who will 
take part in this session to make direct 
criticisms of the books at hand. It will 
not be possible to handle all of them but 
a sufficient number will be covered to make 
the observations cover all contingencies. 
From past experience it has been learned 
that many of the errors fall into the same 
categories so that comments on one book 
may apply to a score or more in the hands 
of the delegates. 


Following the Clinic will be another sec- 
tional meeting on “Better Dummying of 
Yearbooks.” The delegates will then ad- 
journ to the Hotel Commodore for the 
Luncheon were it is expected that the 
speaker will be an outstanding person in 
the field of photography or the reproduction 
of photographs in a publication. 


HE holding of the Luncheon is new 

with the 13th Annual Yearbook Con- 
ference. It is felt by the general committee 
that the effort made by many Advisers and 
staff members to come to New York for 
this two-day conference, which has been 
growing in size and influence for some time, 
should be honored by a final get-together 
in the form of a luncheon similar to that 
which brings the spring Convention to a 
close. The same setting will be used as 
for the Annual Convention in March, the 
Hotel Commodore. Every effort will be 


made to arrange a program as attractive 


as that for the newspaper-magazine people. 
As it has been stated, the Advisory Board 
of the CSPA has just as warm a spot in its 
heart for the Yearbook editors as it does 
for those whose publications come out at 
more frequent intervals. 


This program was arranged under the 
direction of Mr. DeWitt D. Wise, Chair- 
man of the Yearbook Division of the CSPA. 


Coming Events... 
26-27 September — Illinois State High 


School Press Association and Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism Annual 
Conventions, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


3-4 October—Pennsylvania School Press 
Association Annual Meeting, Hershey, Pa. 


17-18 October—Yearbook Conference— 
Seventh Annual Short Course in Yearbook 
Production, New 
York City. 


Columbia University, 


18 October—14th Annual Convention, 
Connecticut Scholastic Press Association, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


24-25 October—Annual Convention, Em- 
pire State School Press Association, Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 


31 October-2 November—National Cath- 
olic School Press Conference, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


8 November—Maryland School Press As- 


sociation, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 


First or third Saturday in November— 
Philadelphia Conference of CSPA, Drexel 


Institute, date to be announced. 


Congratulations are extended to the Con- 
necticut Scholastic Press Association on the 
publication of ‘its first News Sheet. 


The National Council of Scholastic Press 


Associations this fall will make its first sur- 


vey of the school press associations through- 
out the United States since the beginning 
of the war and will attempt to calendar the 


events each month in The Review. Corre- 
spondence, bulletins, programs and reports 
of meetings are earnestly desired. Send full 
information to the National Council, care 
of the CSPA, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N. Y. 





Death Claims Two CSPA Personalities 


John E. Allen 


OHN E. Allen, editor of The Linotype 
J News for twenty-five years (from its 
inception in 1922) died at his home 
in Garden City, New York, on July 12, 
Mr. Allen 
had appeared on every CSPA Convention 


from a sudden heart attack. 


program since 1926 and was awarded the 

Gold Key in 1939 for his outstanding con- 
tribution to the field of schoo! journalism. 

Mr. Allen, who was fifty-eight, had 

specialized in newspaper typography for 

many years and de- 

signed hundreds of 

the 

Can- 


Latin - America, 


newspapers in 
United States, 
ada, 
and in Europe. He 
was widely respected 
as a consultant in 
newspaper makeup 
and lectured on that 
Jobn E. Allen subject at scores of 

newspaper conventions 
and schools of journalism. 

He was a prolific writer, contributing 
hundreds of feature stories and articles to 
magazines and trade papers through the 
years. He wrote three books on news- 
paper makeup and typography, each pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers. His latest, 
“Newspaper Designing” was published in 
September. The two earlier books, “News- 
paper Makeup” and “The Modern News- 
paper” have long been standard texts in 
leading newspaper offices and schools of 
journalism. 


R. ALLEN learned the printing trade 

in Des Moines, where he was born 

and received his early education. He later 
attended Columbia and New York uni- 
versities, and also lectured to journalism 
students at both institutions. In Des Moines 


he worked in various capacities for the 
For 


several years before coming to New York 


News and the Register and Leader. 


he was a Linotype operator with the Globe 
Publishing Company and the Iowa Home- 
stead, both of Des Moines. In World War 
I he served in the Infantry and when 
mustered out was a cadet at officers’ train- 
ing school. 

In addition to his books and articles on 


Six 


newspaper typography, Jack wrote stories, 
essays and verse, which were published by 
Some of 
pieces were collected in “Tales of the Print 
Shop,” circa 1925. His most recent book 
of newspaper verse, “Bulldogs and Morn- 


many magazines. the shorter 


ing Glories” was published by Linotype 
in 1946. 

Mr. Allen was a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi, the professional journalistic fraternity, 
a Gold-Key Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, an honorary 
member of the Eugene Field Society, and 
the Mark Twain Society, and a member of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype American Legion 


member of the 


Post. He was an enthusiastic duck hunter 
for decades, and a personal friend of J. N. 
(Ding) Darling, the celebrated news car- 
toonist, who was a pioneer in “Ducks Un- 
limited”, of which organization J.E.A. was 
a charter member. He also served as chief 
archivist for the Wistful Wéildfowlers, a 
local group who went shooting regularly 
through the season. 

Surviving are his wife, Mary Cherry Al- 
len; a son, John Edward Allen III; a 
brother, James R. Allen; and six married 


sisters. 


Sydney O’Kun 
EATH made its first claim upon 
the officers of the CSPA when 
Sydney O’Kun, President of the 
Advisers Association, passed away at his 
New York home on 30 June. Having under- 
gone a serious surgical operation about a 
year before, he carried on as well as his 
depleted strength permitted until early in 
the current year. He was forced to retire 
from the New York City School system of 
which he had been a member since 1923. 
At the time of his retirement he was a 
member of the faculty of the Herman Rid- 
der Junior High School in the Bronx in 
which Borough he also made his home. 


A graduate of the College of the City 
of New York in 1923, he carried on his 
studies in the Law School of New York 
University from which he received his 
degree in 1926. In addition to his teach- 


ing duties he also maintained a law office. 
S Faculty Adviser to the Ridder News, 


he brought it up to the level of 
Medalist rating in the annual competitions 


Sydney O’Kun 


He was elected Chair- 
man of the Junior High School Division of 


of the Association. 


the CSPA and after serving for several 
years he was elected President of the Ad- 
visers Association in March, 1946. In 
March, 1944, he was awarded the Gold 
Key of the Association for outstanding work 
in the field of school publications. 


Pepsi-Cola Will Award 
119 College Scholarships 


For the 
Pepsi-Cola 


fourth consecutive year, the 
Scholarship Board has an- 
nounced that it will award 119 four-year 
college scholarships and offer 550 College 


Entrance Awards. 


Registration must be made by the 24th 
of October by all who desire to compete 
and on Friday, 21 November, all candi- 
dates will take an aptitude test in their 
A second examination will 
be taken on 24 January. These are the 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Winners will 
be announced in March, 1948. 


own schools. 


Full information has been placed in the 
hands of the high school principals through- 
out the country and it is suggested that 
editors of school papers arrange to feature 
this opportunity so that all within their 
schools may take full advantage of this 


chance at a college education. 
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Belgian International Exhibition 
Includes CSPA Member-Publications 


MERICAN 
magazines and yearbooks together 


school newspapers, 

with the work and publications of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
were placed on display in the International 
Exhibition of Educational Equipment be- 
tween 22 June and 21 July and have since 
been incorporated into the permanent edu- 
cational exhibit of the Belgian Ministry of 


Education in Brussels. 


As indicated in the “Acknowledgement” 
appearing elsewhere on this page, the As- 
sociation is indebted to Miss Helen M-E 
McCarthy, formerly adviser to The Cen- 
tralite, Central High School, Providence, 
R.I., organizer of the Rhode Island Schol- 
astic Press Association, member of a num- 
ber of CSPA committees and former Presi- 
dent of the Advisers Association, for this 
unusual opportunity to tell the story of the 
achievements of its members not only to 
Belgium but to all of Europe which visited 
It is believed this is the 


only public exhibition of American school 


the exhibition. 


publications in Continental Europe. 


S shown in the acompanying picture, 
mounted on a 
triptych so that it could be folded into the 
smallest possible space for transportation 


the exhibition was 


overseas. Accompanying the triptych were 
several yearbooks, a portfolio file of news- 
papers characteristic of those now being is- 
sued in all parts of the United States, three 
bound volumes of student newspapers, a 
number of student magazines and a large 
scrap book containing pamphlets, publica- 
tions, certificates, awards, photographs, Re- 
views and other materials outlining the work 


and scope of the CSPA. 


The following letter accompanied the dis- 
play:— 

4 June 1947 
Sir:— 

It is a pleasure and a privilege for this 
Association to forward to you for perma- 
nent exhibition in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of Belgium, the display covering its 
work together with outstanding examples of 
the publications issued by the schools of ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, public, pri- 
vate and parochial, in the several parts of 
the United States and its Territories. 
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In the United States, student publica- 
tions have always been a part of the lives 
of the students. The first one, written by 
hand, appeared in a school in the City of 
Philadelphia in the latter part of the 18th 
Century when that community, and the 
school itself, were occupied by a foreign 
power. Early in the 19th Century the 
newspapers and magazines were printed. 
Today they are published in every way by 
which the human race seeks expression. 
Some are even written by hand as was the 
first one in this country. Others are dupli- 
cated, the stencils being laboriously pre- 
pared by careful and meticulous students 
who know their work must bear the criti- 
cal survey of their schoolmates. The photo- 
offset and lithograph processes are widely 
used. Some schools set their type by hand, 
others use the linotype. Whatever may be 
the means, about 25,000 newspapers, maga- 
zines and yearbooks are issued by, for and 
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This unusual opportunity for the 
school press of the United States to 
participate in a _ foreign exhibition 
which may well become international 
in the course of its permanent career, 
was made possible through the interest 
and influence of Miss Helen M-E Mce- 
Carthy, formerly President of the Ad- 


visers Association, and well known to 


all CSPA members. 


Miss McCarthy is present Editor of 
the Belgian Trade Review, a magazine 
which she organized and established 
and which is published under the aus- 
pices of the Belgian Chamber of Com- 
For her 


pioneering journalistic activities and 


merce in the United States. 


outstanding accomplishments, Miss Mc- 
Carthy was decorated by the Belgian 
Government on 16 January 1947 and 
given the rank of Knight of the Order 
of Leopold II. 


The Director of the CSPA putting the finishing touches to the exhibit of school 


newspapers, magazines and yearbooks and the work of the Association before it was 


packed for overseas shipment to Brussells. 


triptych before which will be displayed a representative collection of American school 


In the background can be seen the 


publications on permanent exhibition in the Education Ministry in the capital of 


Belgium. 
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Yours Is a Rich Legacy 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


University of Oregon 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE lives 
W on. He lives on because his 

legacy of letters enriches jour- 
nalism for all time. And student journalists 
may enjoy them in “Selected Letters of Wil- 
liam Allen White” edited by Walter John- 
son. 

These vivid letters reveal the Emporia 
sage as the great man he was. He was a 
small-town editor, but there was nothing 
small about him. His spirit and intellect 
reached out across the world, yet he was 
always humble and human, always kept his 
faith in plain folks. 

“Make your words dance,” he urged 
And his letters as well as 
his professional work, he shows how this 


young writers. 


can be done. These letters are significant 
not only because they help us to understand 
White better, but also because they help us 
to understand America. 
ies 

You can’t be neutral about the Chicago 
Tribune. You laud it, or you condemn it. 
Few newspapers today have made a greater 
impact upon human emotions. As a conse- 
quence attempts to measure its merit too 
often have resulted in unstinted praise or 
untempered indignation. 

Yet John Tebbel succeeds where others 


have failed. “His appraisal in “An Ameri- 
can Dynasty” explains how the McCormick- 
Patterson empire came to be. He examines 
the Chicago Tribune of the Medills and 
shows that it was headed in Lincoln’s day 


for what it became in the twentieth century. 

A newspaperman himself, Tebbel pre- 
sents a fair and readable study of the 
Tribune and those who made it. The Trib- 
une—and the New York News, too—in 
one sense are the personification of their 
owners’ characteristics. That’s why some 
like these papers violently—and some don’t 
just as violently. 

i ae 


“Critics and Crusaders” is about unpopu- 
lar men. The reformer seldom is popular 
until he is dead. Then he may be for- 
gotten unless such a writer as Charles A. 


Madison rediscovers him. 


Eighe 


Not all of Madison’s heroes are news- 
Yet among those he discusses are 
William Lloyd Garrison, Margaret Fuller, 
Lincoln Steffens, and others interested in 
the press. All should be known to the teen- 


men. 


ager. 

Some of the “critics and crusaders” were 
radicals. The reader does not have to ap- 
prove them, but he should know them. 
Those who propose changes—for better or 
worse—challenge our thinking. 

x * * 

Grant M. Hyde is one of the pioneers 

Probably no book 


for student journalists has been used as 


of the school press. 


long as “Journalistic Writing” first pub- 
lished in 1922. Now it has been revised 
for the fourth time, this time to meet 
post-war needs. 

Fundamentally “Journalistic Writing” is 
the same. It is the same in attitude, style, 
and content, but the author has introduced 
new examples, new applications. More em- 
phasis is given to the importance of read- 
ing the newspaper intelligently. The bibli- 
ography has been improved. 

“Journalistic Writing” is not a perfect 
textbook for teen-agers. Like other avail- 
able textbooks, it overlooks some significant 
aspects of student journalism. Even so, it 
is one of the half a dozen better books 
and should be very useful in any class or 
staff. 


* * * 


Television will soon come of age. When 
it does, the public will want to understand 
it. Thomas Hutchinson gives a non- 
technical discussion of “your window to the 
world” in “Here is Television.” 

First, the author deals with the tools 
of television. He explains the camera, the 
control room, the transmitter, and so on. 


Second, he 


news, music, and the like. 


discusses programs—drama, 
Third, he ex- 
amines the commercial aspects and includes 
a chapter on jobs in television. 


The 
author thinks so. He says writers, actors, 


Is there a future in television? 


directors, producers, cameramen, and tech- 
nical experts will be needed. Now is the 


time to start on such a career. 
x * x 


John M. Kierzek’s “From Reading to 
Writing” is a stimulating workbook for 
college composition classes. Stimulating? 
Yes, much more so than so much of the 
material university freshmen encounter. 

Unlike many college English teachers, 
the author recognizes the fact there have 
been able writers since 1900. He uses much 
of their material to stimulate thinking 
which in turn may lead to writing. Thus, 
impression leads to expression. 

e- 2 

When will teaching really be teaching? 
Well, teaching will become a lot more 
effective when audio-visual aids are used. 
Moreover, their possibilities should be un- 
derstood by all teachers, including publica- 
tion advisers. 

Two new and worthwhile books in the 
field have been published recently. Broader 
in scope is Edgar Dale’s “Audio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching.” He tells why visuali- 
zation results in vitalization. 
first with 
theory involved. 


In fact, his 


section deals the educational 


Dale then outlines the audio-visual ma- 


terials. He tells how to use them and 


how not to use them. He examines their 
use in motivating different classes—nature 
study, social science, English. He concludes 
with an analysis of administrative aspects. 

Kenneth B. Haas and Harry Q. Packer 
have written a shorter book on “The Prepa- 
ration and Use of Visual Aids.” They deal 
with the “know-how” of motion pictures, 
slides, posters, photographs, models, and 
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SELECTED LETTERS OF WILLIAM 
ALLEN WHITE. Edited by Walter Johnson. 
New York: Henry Holt. $3.75. 460 pp. 

AN AMERICAN DYNASTY. By John 
Tebbel. Garden City: Doubleday & Co. $3. 
363 pp. 

CRITICS AND CRUSADERS. By Charles 
A. Madison. New York: Henry Holt. $3.50. 
572 pp. 

JOURNALISTIC WRITING. By 
M. Hyde. 
$2. 468 pp. 

HERE IS TELEVISION. By Thomas 
Hutchinson. New York: Hastings House. $4. 
366 pp. 

FROM READING TO WRITING. By 
John M. Kierzek. New York: Macmillan. 
$1.75. 317 pp. 

AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS IN TEACH- 
ING. By Edgar Dale. New York: Dryden 
Press. 564 pp. 

THE PREPARATION AND USE OF 
VISUAL AIDS. By Kenneth B. Haas and 
Harry Q. Packer. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
$4. 224 pp. 


Grant 
New York: D. Appleton-Century. 
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The Profession of News Writer 
(Continued from Page 2) 


open, describe them . . . in the press, and 
sooner or later public opinion will sweep 
them away. 

“Publicity,” Mr. Pulitzer said, “may not 
be the only thing that is needed, but it 
is the one thing without which all other 
agencies will fail.” 


Ow, 


premises, you must stir in a few 


in addition to those basic 
other ingredients into our recipe. These 
are the polishing factors, the things that 
turn your story from a mere simple—some- 
times the copy desk calls it stupid—re- 
ictal of what took place, into a real profes- 


By that I 


don’t mean a long, meandering, flowery 


sional job of news writing. 


article full of rich, purple prose that be- 
longs more properly in a 1,000-page novel. 
But I do mean an article that uses good 
words, uses them properly, and is not 
afraid to give the reader credit for having 
a little intelligence. 


These additional ingredients should in- 
clude organization, intelligibility, clarity and 
the ability to be literate. As for organiza- 
tion, I mean the way in which you put 
your story together. Do similar facts wind 
up together, or are they scattered all through 
the article, one in the lead, another in 
paragraph five and another in paragraph 
thirteen? 


Just to cite the examples of several very 
good working newspaper men there are a 
couple on The Times. When Professor 
Kemmerer, the international monetary ex- 
pert from Princeton University, died not 
long ago, Frank S. Adams, one of our 
star reporters and rewrite men who was 
a Princeton alumnus, was assigned to write 
the obituary. He sent to the morgue for 
all the sheafs of clippings on Professor 
Kemmerer. Even before they had reached 
his desk, he had started his article, and 
from memory he wrote an obituary that 
ran almost two full columns, beautifully 
organized and every fact in its right place, 
both literarily and chronologically. He 
then checked the clips to make certain 
he had not made any errors, but his basic 
story stood up perfectly. That, I say, 
was a superb job of story organization; he 
had the facility of being able to think 
out quickly just how to set up his story; once 
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that is done, everything falls neatly into 
place. 


Then there is Meyer Berger, who is 
perhaps our leading writer of human in- 
terest and humor stories. He takes 
prodigious notes while out on assignment, 
in little green notebooks that he has piled 
up in stacks on his desk. When he’s ready 
to write, he gives a quick scan over the 
particularly important parts, then sits down 
and quickly bats out a couple of columns. 
Here again is a case of a man mentally 


organizing his story as he takes his notes. 


Then there is Olin Downes, our music 
critic, whom many of you probably have 
heard on the air, broadcasting the opera 
forum quiz between acts of the Metro- 
opitlan Opera programs. I show you an 
example of his work—in the raw, which 
I'll pass among you. Incidentally, we do 
not use that kind of lined yellow paper; 
Mr. Downes does because he says he likes 
to type in the spaces and write his cor- 
rections on the lines, although you can see 
he doesn’t stick very closely to either. He 
types out his reviews, then goes over them 
in pencil, and then goes over them again. 
Finally, when the proofs have come down, 
he sometimes makes a dozen or more sup- 
plementary changes. His, of course, is a 
little different case, for a criticism is sup- 
posed to be a more polished and rounded 
article that includes a considerable amount 
of personal opinion and comment on the 
work of the artist involved. 


But on the other hand, Lewis Nichols, 
our drama critic, rolls his copy out with 
machine-like precision. When his review 
of a play is favorable, we generally run 
a two-column cut of a scene from the 
That means that 
the makeup desk must call him up to 
That is 


the only question the makeup department 


play, over his review. 
find out whether to use the cut. 


asks; the length of his review varies only 
a little. When it is a review in praise, 
he writes four more lines of copy—about 
an inch or so more type, than when his 
review is unfavorable. And his reviews 
always are well organized, so maybe I 
have in one way a little undermined my 
own position insofar as Mr. Downes is 


concerned. 


But, of course, Mr. Downes is a con- 


siderably older man, so perhaps we may 
At any rate, his final 
copy always is well done and well organized, 


make allowances. 


regardless of the throes he goes through 
in producing it. 

As to intelligibility and clarity, they of 
course are among the first things you are 
taught; without them a news article is 
virtually worthless. For what use is a story 
that cannot be understood by the reader? 

These 


fairness, 


factors, then—truth, accuracy, 


objectivity, organization, _ intel- 
ligibility, clarity and literateness—are the 
ingredients that, mixed together, form the 
basis for a professional job of writing. 
There are other factors, too, but these are 


the most important, I think. 


UT I want to mention another and 

perhaps the most important factor of 
all in regard to the profession of the news 
writer. That is, that you must always 
remember that the freedom of the press 
under which you operate is a Constitutional 
guarantee. It is a guarantee put into the 
Constitution not for the benefit of news- 
paper publishers or writers, but for the 
benefit of the general public, in the belief 
that an informed public is absolutely es- 
sential to our democracy, as I have re- 
marked. 

Your is the grave responsibility of not 
abusing that guarantee, a responsibility both 
to yourself, to your paper and to your 
readers. When they buy a paper they 
want to be informed; you fill that need, 
and your responsibility is to do so truth- 


fully, accurately, fairly. 


“You will find pressures exerted from 


both right and left; in some small towns 
there may even be attempts by advertisers 
to control your writing. The test of your 
sincerity, your honesty, and your profes- 
sional standards—as a professional news 
writer—lies in your reaction to these pres- 
sures. For you are a member of a pro- 
fession that is just as important as any 
of the other professions—of medicine, law, 
the ministry, and so on. 


ban waverings from the path of 
honesty and truthfulness and _sin- 
cerity, your failure to uphold the good of 
the general public at large, as against the 
pressures’ and importunings of special 
groups seeking special privileges, can help 
make or break this democracy of ours. 
Should you fail in this, the disaster would 


be as great as if physicians either carelessly 


Nine 





or deliberately made the wrong diagnosis 
of an illness, or prescribed the wrong treat- 
ment—as great as if pharmacists similarly 
compounded the wrong prescriptions—as 
law and justice for personal 
dictatorial purposes, as did Hitler and Mus- 
solini. 

This is no toy to hold in your hands. In 
you reposes a great and vital public trust; 
as a member of the newspaper profession, 


There 


are, have been and perhaps always will be 


you must never betray that trust. 


that infinitesimal few who will abuse or 


dishonor that trust, but they will be few 
—only a few; even as in the other profes- 
sions. And the vast majority of truthful, 
accurate, fair and objective newspaper men 
and newspaper women will insure the pro- 
tection this nation or any nation needs 
against tyranny, dictatorship or any falling 
by the wayside of public or private officials. 

The trust and the challenge are there, 
facing you; the standards upon which you 
have built will determine your response, 
and your standing in the profession of 


news writing. 


OW, then, as to the sports reporter. 

His is a field set otf by itzelf, a 
unique field. In reporting sports you have 
perhaps more fun than in any other line 
of reporting. You see all the major sports 
events, in a generally more healthy atmos- 
phere than the smoky political ward clubs, 


and furthermore, sports writing is perhaps 


Our Error 
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the easiest of all reporting. 

The results are there in tangible forms 
of score and crowd and effect on other 
teams or players or leagues. When you 
have concrete facts to write about, it is 
always easier to turn out a story, for you 
don’t have to delve into all the hidden im- 
plications that arise from international 


politics and the UNO and the rest. 


UT even in sports writing you have 
responsibilities. You must in par- 
ticular be fair, fair to all concerned. Don’t 
let local or regional prejudices betray you 
into sophomoric writing. Be especially fair 
to amateur athletes; after all, they receive 
little but medals or ribbons for their ef- 
forts, and are in the game primarily for 
the sport of it. 

Be fair also to professionals,: for they, 
too, are human beings and generally are 
doing their best; they must, for if they 
flop they are fired and the pay checks stop 
coming in. 

As for accuracy, you hardly can distort 
a score of a sports event. As to objectivity, 
that is what I meant by urging you to 
refrain from indulging in juvenile preju- 
dices that your school is the best in the 


There’s 


some good in every school, even in the one 


land and everybody else stinks. 


that is your fiercest rival. Competition is 


a good and healthy thing, but keep it clean 
and keep out rancor and abuse and re- 


criminations. 
You can do a superb job of sports re- 
porting without ever resorting to abuse of 


When we turned with pardonable pride 
to reading the May Review, our self esteem 
shriveled to nothingness when we saw we 
had substituted another picture for that of 
the author of “The Creaking Shutter . . . 
With due 


apologies we try to make amends by rec- 


or Is It Your Imagination?” 


tifying the error. 


To the left is Miss Catharine C. Dona- 
hoe, the author, and to the right is Miss 
Jessie E. Hansen, former Recording Secre- 
tary of the Elementary Press Association of 
Chicago, now retired from her teaching 


duties. 


any kind. Some of the best fun in sports 
reporting is that you are given a much 
freer hand in your writing. Writing such 
as would be frowned off page one is greatly; 
appreciated on the sports page. That wide 
latitude enables you to do more humorous, 
more colorful stories than are done on the 


usual run of the day’s general news. 


OME papers, in fact, insist on the 
lighter vein in sports reporting. After- 
noon papers, in particular, must have a dif- 
ferent approach, for many of the events 
they are discussing were reported in full 
detail in the morning papers, and they 
must do a rehash that will be both factual 
and yet entertaining. That’s a tough job, 
but pick up almost any afternoon paper in 
New York, and you will see what I mean. 
Sports reporting is fun, it is interesting, 
it is beneficial to your style, and it generally 
offers you a bit more freedom in many 
other ways. But don’t ever forget that 
with all this absence of restrictions, there 
remain the same _ responsibilities that I 
mentioned in connection with the profes- 
sion of the news writer. Be truthful, ac- 
curate, fair and objective. From those 
factors will develop your colorful articles. 
Sports is in for a big revival in this post- 
war era; newspapers will be alloting it more 
space, and with the expansion in space can 


There 


may be another golden age ahead; if so, 


come an expansion in your stories. 


it should provide the sports reporter with 
one of the most desirable jobs on a news- 
paper in time of peace. 


Corrected 


- 


a P+ Ihe 


Jessie E. Hansen 
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Publications Staff of Oakland 


(Continued from page 3) 


the work of ten reporters, four ad writers, 
four ad artists, and one photographer. 
Backing them up with advice, criticism, and 
an idea or two when needed were Mrs. 
Florence Rossi and Mr. Paul Gaertner, art 
teachers, Mrs. Christal Murphy, our jour- 
nalism adviser, and Mrs. Mary Boden, 
Fashion Editor of the Oakland Shopping 
News. 

Mrs. Boden was our official “boss,” and 
we worked closely with her when deciding 
the number and types of stories and articles 


for our page. 


RIGINALLY Castlemont was 


posed to put out the second “Teen- 


sup- 


Times” page, but for some reason we got 
switched to the. first one, and it was Mrs. 
Boden who made the announcement that 
our deadline was moved up two weeks, 
which threw us all into a state of nerves. 
We were going “professional” for the first 
time, and it was going to be sooner than 
we expected. 


When we learned about the deadline, 
the gears began to mesh, and the Castle- 
mont “Teen-Times” machine got under 
way. The ad writers and artists went off 
to the Oakland stores they were assigned 
to advertise, and the rest of us got to work 


on our typewriters. 


The personal interview with Fay Bainter 
and Thomas Mitchell on our page caused 
quite a bit of excitement around school 
long before the page itself was off the 
presses. When everyone heard about it, 
Don Rizzo, who got the interview and who 
hopes to trod the boards himself some 
day, was flooded with questions about these 
famous people. He answered a lot of them 
in his story. Our photographer, Harry 
Neutz, got some good shots of Don with 
Miss Bainter and Mr. Mitchell behind the 
scenes of the Geary Theater in San Fran- 
cisco, where the actors were playing at that 
time. 


The interview story called for more “leg 
work” than any of the others. The rest 
of the reporters got most of their informa- 
tion by using the telephone. 

As City Editor of the page I did very 
little of the actual writing. My duties in- 


cluded assigning the stories, designing the 


makeup of the page, and reading copy for 
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errors. 

“Teen-Times” work was supposed to be 
extra-curricular and most of it was done 
after school hours, but the teachers were 
very nice about excusing the ad writers and 
artists early for conferences at the stores. 
They also excused Don Rizzo to get his 
interviews, and Lee Thompson, who wrote 
the sports column, to interview the athletic 
coaches at the other schools. 


LTHOUGH there were times when 

we had our doubts, we did meet the 
deadline, and our own paper, the Crier, 
didn’t suffer much either. We were quite 
proud of ourselves. 

The night before the day our pride and 
joy was distributed to the reading public, 
the Oakland Shopping News held a dinner 
for the staff at the Athens Athletic Club. 
After the dessert and speeches, five of us 
were interviewed by Mrs. Boden on one 
of the local radio stations, KROW, and 
despite a couple of cases of acute “mike 
fright,” the program went o: without a 


hitch. Then it but the 


shouting. 


was all over 


Since Castlemont’s was the first “Teen- 
Times” page, we got all the advance 
publicity. The Shopping News also sent 
out a broadside to the high schools in the 
Bay Area, which showed pictures of our 
staff members at work. Our page was in 
it too, and pictures of those of us who 
were on the air, and the students from 
two other schools, who would be interviewed 
when their pages came out. 


Oakland Technical High School took 
over where we left off, and then relinquished 
the page to McClymonds High School. 
The last one was by Oakland High School 
journalists. The other school staffs were 
also guests of the Shopping News at dinners 


and radio interviews similar to ours. 

After the last page was a thing of the 
past, the Oakland Advertising Club, which 
was one of the co-sponsors with the Board 
of Education and the Shopping News, in- 
vited the members of all four staffs to a 
luncheon, where we received certificates in 
recognition of our work. 


NLY four of the six high schools in 
Oakland Public School System took 


part in “Teen-Times” last spring, but this 


fall all six will be working on it, and each 
school will do a page in two editions. 

All of the schools wanted to be first this 
time, and the only solution was to line up 
the schedule in alphabetical order, which 
put Castlemont first again. 

Tom Lanagan, who wrote the lead story 
for our first page, and who was one of 
the students interviewed on the air, took 
The publish- 
ing date for our first page this semester 
It will be our turn 


over my job as City Editor. 


was September 29. 
again November 10. 


HE what-happened-after-that part of 
our experience with Shopping News 
Ruth Dehn, 


ad writers on our first page, 


was very profitable for some. 
one of the 
got a good summer job in the advertising 
department of a big furniture store, which 
started with her ad for that store on our 
“Teen-Times” page. A couple of students 
from the other schools had the same good 


luck. 


made lots of friends in Shopping News, 


Those of us who didn’t get jobs 


in the Advertising Club, and in the other 
schools. 

The members of the fall staffs have even 
more opportunities to get acquainted with 
the school crowd all over town because they 
are working with an inter-school council 
made up of all the city editors, which will 
meet for the purpose of swapping news, 
interest 


ideas. and items of 


The original purpose of “Teen-Times” 
was to offer journalism and art students 
the opportunity to gain practical experience 
in professional work in their chosen fields. 
This purpose was more than fulfilled. Over 
and above the first object of the venture, 
“Teen-Times” has helped these students 
make valuable contacts, which may be of 
some help later on, when they are striving 
to gain recognition in the world of art and 
literature; it has given these students a 
more severe testing ground for their abilities 
than a school paper could offer, for these 
pages reached a reading public of over a 
half million people. 

I believe the thing that impressed me 
most about the whole experience was the 
amount of work that can be done in a 
short time if everyone cooperates with 
everyone else. The results were gratifying, 
for all the staff members got complimentary 
calls from relatives and friends, which 
proved to us that our efforts were well re- 


ceived. 
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Announce} 
DURAND 
COVERS 


FOR COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 


PAUL A. NELSON FRED A. WALKER 
Sales Director Art Director 


It pleases us to announce the association of Mr. Paul A. Nelson 
and Mr. Fred A. Walker with the Durand Mfg. Co. Both are 
well known throughout the entire country for their contribution 
to the development of covers for college and high school year- 
books. Mr. Nelson is well known for his ability to plan effective 
covers and for his sincerity and reliability giving attention to 
every detail so important in finer covers. 

Mr. Walker is nationally famous as a cover designer. He 
has been responsible for designing more college and high-school 
yearbook covers than any other individual. His outstanding 
ability is at your service. 

The entire Durand plant is devoted to embossed and decorated 
products. Mr. Jack Moriarty, superintendent, is well known” in 
the cover industry and is the originator of the most popular 
superfinish treatment in use today. These experts are ready to 
serve you. Write today outlining your plans for a theme or 
art motif so suitable suggestions can be submitted to make your 

ESTABLISHED 1927 covers the finest that years of experience can produce. 


DURAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


939 West 35th Street - - CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
New York Office, 225 Fifth Avenue 
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1947-48 IPI Contest 
Announced 


“Printing and a Free Economy” has been 
announced as the 1947 topic for the Inter- 
national Printing Ink essay competition con- 
ducted in cooperation with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association and 
approved by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

More than 6000 essays were entered from 
150 secondary schools in the 1946-47 con- 
test. 

Full information may be obtained from 
a pamphlet issued under the direction of 
Fred J. Hartman, Educational Director, 
National Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion, 412 National Savings and Trust 
Building, 719 Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Belgian Exhibition 
(Continued from Page 7) 


to students in the schools of the United 
States and its Territories each year. 


To lend a sense of direction to this wide- 
spread effort, the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association was established in 1925 under 
the auspices of Columbia University. To- 
day, more than one thousand student pub- 
lications are members and enjoy the rights 
and privileges of such association. Its an- 
nual convention assembles more than 3000 
boys and girls from all parts of the country 
and here at the University they receive 
counsel and advice from the Nation’s lead- 
ing publishers, editors, authors and men of 


affairs. The Association has aided and en- 


couraged the establishment of local press as- 
sociations, meeting frequently, to render as- 
sistance to the publications and their editors 
in their own localities. 

The school press movement has become 
an important adjunct to the educational pro- 
gram in America. It is entirely a student 
sponsored and student supported activity. 
It is a spontaneous and living testimonial 
to our fundamental belief in freedom of the 
press, of speech and expression, and early 
in life America’s youth learn the meaning 
of this basic principle so dear to the hearts 
of independent peoples throughout the 
world. To Belgium, where early in its 
history freedom of expression found a me- 
dium through the great Flemish masters of 
the medieval art of printing, we are happy 
to present this example of the work and 
thought of the youth of America. 

With expressions of highest esteem, be- 
lieve me, Sir 

Respectfully and Sincerely, yours 
JosepH M. Murpny 
Director 
H.E.M. M. Deshief, 
Minister of Public Instruction 
44 Rue du Louwair 


Brussels, Belgium 


Note for Yearbook Staffs 


Stressing the fact that “It brings this 
specialized service as close to your school 
as your own local Post Office,” the Basil 
L. Smith System of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
issued a 48-page “How to Layout Your 
Yearbook” which includes 300 catalogued 
layouts for 1947. Copies may be had upon 
application to the Company. 


CSPA PUBLICATION “AIDS” 


it was returned. 


Found---The Ring’s Owner 


Last May, The Review carried the story 
of a ring that was turned in to the CSPA 
Office after the 1947 Convention and our 
fruitless efforts to find the owner. As we 
cleared up the office for the summer we 


thought we’d make one more try. 

We were successful. 

The claimant says, “My name is Daniel 
Scott Shaw; a member of Bennington High 
School (Vermont), class of 1948. This 
covers the identifying characters of ‘DSS’, 
‘1948’, and ‘BHS’, which appear upon the 
ring. 

The ring was, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, on my person shortly before I mis- 
placed it. I removed the ring in a wash 
room in McMillin Theatre. 


eral times at several places as to whether 


I had actually decided it 


I inquired sev- 


to be lost.” 
Danny has his ring, our conscience is 
clear, and the last episode in the 1947 


Convention is over. 


Yours Is a Rich Legacy 
(Continued from Page 8) 
the like. 


involved and its use. 


They also discuss the equipment 


This useful book includes an excellent 
appendix in which the sources of visual 
aids are examined in detail. Teachers will 
also like the specific instructions provided 
for the preparation of each type of aid. 
They will find this book a key to successful 


teaching. 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS—A comprehensive outline of Journalism adaptable for use in the several educational levels. 
$1.25 to members of the CSPA; $1.50 to non members. 


STYLE BOOKS—Standard usages for school newspapers 
PROOFREADERS’ CARDS—(5x7'% in.) face carries standard proofreaders’ marks; reverse, sample corrections. 5c 


each; 6 for 25c. 


15c to Members; Others, 25c 


PRIMER OF SCHOOL NEWSPAPER TECHNIQUE—Includes 1000 point CSPA scoring sheet; a textbook in 


essential details 


35c to Members; Others, 50c 


PRIMER OF SCHOOL MAGAZINE ra 1000 point CSPA scoring sheets; essential for school 


magazine editors 


35¢ to Members; Others, 50c 


PRIMER FOR DUPLICATED PUBLICATIONS—Includes 1000 point CSPA scoring sheets for both duplicated 


magazines and newspapers; text is a brief course in duplicating 
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35¢ to Members; Others, 50c 





J@IN THE 
' TO 


PICTORIAL 
FABRIC COVERS 


Facsimile reproduction of 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
LINE DRAWINGS 
WASH DRAWINGS 
PAINTINGS 


on buckram or linen, noted 
for exceptiona! durability 


PHOTOTONE COVER COMPANY 


115 MYRTLE AVENUE PASSAIC, WN. J 
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A Functional Yearbook 


By HARRY E. HEATH JR. 


Associate Editor 


The Shield and Diamond 


Prepared for a class in the 1947 
Summer Session of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, this article leans more toward 
the college yearbook point of view 
than it does that of the secondary 
schools with which the CSPA deals. 
However, it has much in its content 
that will appeal to anyone who has 
yearbook problems to meet. 

Mr. Heath is Associate Editor of 
“Shield and Diamond,” the journal of 
the Pi Kappa Alpha Fraternity, which 
is published in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


— 


N 1946, there were more than 6,000,- 

000 copies of yearbooks printed in the 

United States, with a total cost run- 
ning above the $30,000,000 mark. Larger 
enrollments, especially in colleges and uni- 
versities, have meant larger yearbooks, in 
spite of rising production costs. 

There still is a G.I. flavor to the books, 
as the majority of college students today 
are male, with over 1,000,000 veterans of 
military service enrolled, according to some 
The G.I. theme has been over- 


worked, and there now is a trend toward 


estimates. 


other continuity copy, but it retains, in most 
cases, a hardy, masculine flavor. This col- 
lege situation carries over to the scholastic 
setting, as the collegiate yearbook tends to 


set the pace for high school books. 


ao is a growing realization that 


the yearbook is a permanent posses- 
It must keep all of the institution’s 


sion. 
activities in balance, if it is to be of ulti- 
mate value ten, fifteen or twenty years from 
today. This means that sports, or queens, 
or proms, or BMOC cannot be overplayed 
to the detriment of the school’s chief ob- 
jective—effective instruction (and study) 
in the classroom. 

Pictures must be used which pertain di- 
rectly to the school’s affairs and to the 
period of time covered by the annual. Con- 
test winners, leading scholars, sports stars, 
the best actors, student government leaders, 
music, art, the crafts—all have a place in 
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the book. The formula must be carefully 
prepared, however, with no phase of the 
school’s life suffering at the hands of 
another. 

The yearbook not only goes to the stu- 
dents, but to their families and friends as 
well. It is a field representative of the 
institution. If it catches the spirit of the 
school, communtiy leaders will want to sup- 
port the institution. They will, for ex- 
ample, understand the need for increased 
If it fea- 


tures only the extra-curricular, the dances 


taxes for educational purposes. 


and athletic events, it will be a poor field 
representative, and its public relations value 
will be nil. Too many books fail to stress 
what happens in class. The well-equipped 
chemistry laboratory is a perfect setting for 
a yearbook photograph; so is the secretarial 
science room with its modern office ma- 
chines. Every school is alive with such 
prospects—and most are overlooked in the 
maze of the extra-curricular. 

In general, the yearbook must give at- 
tention to views of the school buildings, 
individual pictures of school administrators 
and faculty members, academic progress, in- 
dividual student pictures (some may use 
group pictures of all except seniors), and 
finally, school life and athletics, the extra- 
curricular. In every case where such is in- 
dicated, the pictures should be action- 
packed, not necessarily candid snaps, but 


planned action. 


MONG the most prominent weak- 
nesses in yearbooks today are these: 
Halftones: Engravings generally are of 
good quality and reproduce well, but many 
are not identified. This is inexcusable in 
most cases, and should be remedied. 
Typography: Typographic presentation 
in many cases is not as effective as it should 
be. Monotypographic harmony is the safest 
to work with, with a modern face such as 
Bodoni suggested. Possibly ultra Bodoni 
would be best for the headings; book Bodoni 
for the text, preferably in about 12 point 
and generously leaded; Bodoni bold, about 
8 point, for cutlines and picture identifi- 
cations. 


Photography: Most of the photography 
is fairly good, but many editors show little 
discrimination. Badly-focused snapshots are 
used, apparently because some editors are 
willing to fill their space with sub-standard 
work. Possibly too much space is given 
to kings and queens, too little to academic 
activities. Some of the buildings (or classes) 
frequented most often by students are 
played down; others of less importance are 
played up. This shows a lack of percep- 
tion in editorial selection. 


HE adviser should assemble his edi- 

torial executives in the spring and 
make plans for producing the next year’s 
book. Although he must avoid appearing 
to be a dictator, he must make his role 
clear, that of a team-member who can be 
of service to the editor and his assistants. 
The ideas—most of them, at least—should 
come from the students; the adviser should 
guide the general course of the book’s pro- 
duction. 

With the help of the adviser, the editor 
should draw up a series of deadlines for 
every phase of the book’s production. 

1. He must have a deadline for his own 
editorial staff in the creation of material 
for the various sections. Some copy can be 
done in September; other must wait until 
February or March. But the copy which 
can be prepared in September must be writ- 
ten at that time, so that it will not pile up 
and interfere with material scheduled for 
a later date. The various sections must be 
planned to the finest detail, and definite 
deadlines assigned for each. 

2. This editorial schedule should be based 
upon the production plan drawn up be- 
tween the editorial staff and the printer. 
The printer knows his. own production 
volume, and must have a voice in the plan- 
ning of deadlines. The staff must meet 
these deadlines, or pay overtime costs for 
late copy and run the risk of a late appear- 
ance of the book. The printer generally 
will meet his deadline if no copy is late. 

3. A schedule also should be planned im- 
mediately in cooperation with the binder. 
The binder’s deadline will depend upon that 
of the printer. 

4. The engraver must figure into the 
master plan, helping the editorial staff plan 
its deadlines for all pictorial material. Pic- 
tures which are seasonal must be shot on 
a day-to-day basis. The staff photographer 


(or even a commercial cameraman hired for 


Fifteen 





special photos) cannot take a football pic- 
ture in mid-winter. He must get it in the 
fall. These photography deadlines must be 
met as explicitly as the copy deadlines, or 
the school must pay for overtime engraving 
costs and again run the risk of a late book. 
The engraver will deliver the book’s half- 
tones and line etchings to the printer on the 
agreed schedule if the staff meets its dead- 
lines. 

5. The cover maker’s schedule is based 
on all of the foregoing. Perfect synchroni- 


zation is necessary. 


UCH careful planning—now, if pos- 

sible, but the first week of school in 
the fall at the latest—will insure the stu- 
dent body a yearbook on schedule. 

The staff members have to be oriented 
as to the nature of yearbook production. 
At some schools, this orientation has too 
often been learned by bitter experience. 
The adviser must make the editorial execu- 
tives well aware of their man-sized job 
from the beginning by carefully explaining 
the importance of their positions, what is 
to be done, and when it must be done. 

By the same token, the student editors 
must pass along to every staff member a 
particular assignment and a definite dead- 
line. Yearbook production is a day to day 
program, and one of specifics. 

The optically attractive yearbook is based 
upon a carefully planned dummy, too. Stu- 
dent artists, photographers and writers 
should have a hand in helping the editors 
plan the yearbook dummy, with the ad- 
viser lending his technical knowledge of 
printing requirements to the strategy. 

In planning the dummy, it is well to re- 
member that a yearbook is read by double 
The 
theme selected should definitely be related 


to the school’s life and should hold the 


book’s various sections together without 


pages, rather than one at a time. 


overworking the idea. The question to be 
considered in selecting a theme is “What 
makes my school different from others?” 

Suggestions by an adviser in the plan- 
ning of the dummy might include these. 

Strive for originality: Look for better 
ways to say things; ways to improve pic- 
torial copy for engraver. 

Watch the cost: Don’t run up your costs 
(unless you can afford to) with intricate 
pictorial layouts with outline cuts, color 


And don’t 


take ten pictures when two are enough. If 


work, and tilted engravings. 


Sixteen 


you need to raise money, sell the scrap cop- 
per from last year’s yearbook engravings, 
sponsor a school dance, assess clubs and 
organizations for their pictures in the book, 
etc. 

Make two complete dummies: The 
printer must have a dummy, and you should 
Check modern 


magazines, advertisements, and outstanding 


keep one for yourself. 
yearbooks for ideas. Get five or six basic 
layouts and stick with them. 

Be consistent in page makeup: Be typo- 
graphically consistent, as previously sug- 
gested, and use large, readable type. Iden- 
tify all groups and snapshots clearly, and 
avoid “double talk.” 

Stick to the time schedule: This has 
been emphasized, but should be reiterated. 
All deadlines must be met. 

Special attention should be given to the 
book’s opening section, as it sets the per- 
sonality for the annual. 

Copy should be properly marked in 
“printer’s language.” Type styles and sizes 
should be properly identified, and _picas 
should be used in width and depth measure- 
ments. 


OSSIBLY a word should be said about 
the advertising section. The prospec- 
tive advertiser should be made aware of 


the long-term value of his advertising dol- 
But first of all, 


he wants to be sure that the students and 


lar in such a publication. 


their friends will look through the adver- 
tising section. Many schools have solved 
this problem by personalizing the advertis- 
ing. Pictorial advertising is best, and popu- 
lar with the students. Cleverly staged pic- 
torial ads, with some light editorial mate- 
rial here and there throughout the section, 
will draw student attention to that section 
of the book as well as to the sports section. 

Lastly, because of the national-wide short- 
age of fine coated papers, the adviser should 
make certain that the order for a sufficient 
quantity of such paper is made now. The 
paper should be at least 70 pounds in 
weight. If the paper is below standard, 
probably some thought should be given to 
the use of 120 screen halftones instead of 
133 


the convention screen used in most 


yearbooks. 


HESE suggestions by no means cover 
the field. They will, however, give 
your school a functional, post-war yearbook 
which would cost no more than the 1947 
number. In all probability, the suggestions 
also would increase the quality of the book 


to a marked degree. 


erving 


The Public Over 
(ne Hundred Years 


@ 


The John D. Lucas Printing Company 


1101-1105 EAST FAYETTE STREET 
BALTIMORE 
PHONES: 


ha 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as an experience in 
“happy, profitable working-together” 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaders in the 
field of democratic group activities. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for each week 
of the school year. 


CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dramatic pro- 
ductions. 


CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the successful guid- 
ance of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financing student 
funcations. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments in intra- 
mural and interscholastic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school debate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—Instructions and aids in the directing 
of school clubs of all types. 

HOME ROOMS—Ideas and plans for educative home room 
projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating loyalty and 
school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidance in the production of 
school newspaper and yearbook. 

PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for educative and 
wholesome social activities. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the develop- 
ment of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commencement, point 
systems, etc. 





Each month “School Activities” will bring you timely material by authorities in 
these fields. 


Subscription price $2.50 


Subscribe now! 
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For Better Yearbooks 


THE 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association Presents 


ITS 


Seventh Annual Short Course 


Yearbook Production 


Friday and Saturday, October 17-18, 1947 
At Columbia University in the City of New York 


Experts Will Discuss “Better Yearbooks and How...” 


REPRESENTATIVES from Campus Pub- 
lishing, Philadelphia, Comet Press, New York 
. City, and the Warren Press, Boston, all of 
whom are experts in building yearbooks, will 
speak at sectional meetings. Planning, dummy- 
ing, photographing, and preparing material 
for yearbooks will feature the theme: “Better 
Yearbooks and How.” 

REGISTRATION: An Information-Registra- 
tion Desk in the Lobby of Horace Mann Audi- 
torium will be available from 10 A.M., October 
17. 


GENERAL MEETING, Horace Mann Audi- 
torium, Broadway & 120th St., opens the ses- 
sion at 1:00 P.M., Friday, October 17. 
— MEETINGS: Friday, October 

at: 

2:00 - 2:50 P.M. 
3:00-3:50 P.M. 
4:00 - 4:50 P.M. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC , 


320-24 Fayerweather Hall fe 


oa 


CLINICS: Barnard Gymnasium, Barnard 
Hall, Broadway at 117th St., Saturday, October 
18, 9-10:20 A.M. Delegates should bring copies 
of their yearbooks to this session. 


SECTIONAL MEETING: Saturday, October 
18, 10:30- 11:30 A.M. 


GALA LUNCHEON AT HOTEL COMMO- 
DORE: Saturday, October 18, at 12:36 P.M. 
This innovation will terminate the Seventh An- 
nual Short Course in Yearbook Production. An 
outstanding speaker on a subject closely allied 
to Yearbooks, will climax the Luncheon. 


DELEGATES’ FEES: The individual fee 
will be $5.00 which will include the Luncheon 
at the Hotel Commodore. 


REGISTRATION should be accomplished on 
the required form sent to all schools in Sep- 
tember. 
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&| Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 








